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spiracy, when he would have lost his life had
it not been for Charles de Lang-lade [g.v.],
former French commandant at this post. Later
Henry was spirited away to Sault Ste. Marie
and disguised as a Frenchman. There he spent
the winter and accompanied the chiefs to Ni-
agara in 1764 when the treaty of peace was
made by Sir William Johnson.

Henry marched with John Bradstreet to
Detroit in 1764 and the next year entered into
a partnership with Jean Baptiste Cadotte of
the Sault to trade in Lake Superior. Finding the
Indians at Chequarnegon Bay starving because
of lack of traders, he built a log hut on the
shore and spent the winter there. He returned in
1765 to [Montreal with his furs and reported the
existence of copper on Lake Superior. A com-
pany of English was formed to exploit the
mines, but when this enterprise proved un-
profitable, Henry reengaged in the fur trade,
as a partner with the Frobishers. They pushed
into the far Northwest and the plains of the
Saskatchewan, whence in 1776 Henry returned
to Montreal; thereafter while he continued in
the trade he did not in person undertake North-
west voyages. For the remainder of his life
he made his home in Montreal. He was married
to the widow of John George Kittson, an officer
under General Wolfe, and had three sons and
a daughter. He served as captain in the local
militia, calling himself the eldest officer of that
rank during the War of 1812.

Henry was an original member of the Beaver
Club, formed in 1786 by men who had been
personally in the Northwest fur trade. He was
sent in 1788 to Mackinac on a government
errand; thereafter he is not known to have
visited the scene of his early adventures. In
1809 ne published in New York his book,
Travels and Adventures of Alexander Henry.
The work has long been considered a classic
and was regarded by Francis Parkman and other
historians as a reliable authority. There are
some reasons to question Henry's accuracy.
His animosity against Langlade who saved his
life is evident, and his exploits with the Indian
Wawatam have been considered mythical (see
Henry Bedford-Jones, The Myth Wawatam, or,
Alex. Henry Refuted, 1917). The book was
doubtless written long after the events narrated
and his recollections were colored by his preju-
dices and dimmed by the mists of memory. The
main part of the narrative is dependable, how-
ever, and his later letters (many published in
The John Askin Papers, post) show him to
have been a good citizen of Montreal, devoted
to his former fur-trade friends and to his family.

Henry

Two of his sons, William and Alexander, were
fur-traders, and a nephew, also Alexander Henry
(d. 1814), and a well-known figure in the North-
west. The nephew's journals were published by
Elliott Coues under the title New Light on the
Early History of the Greater Northwest (1897).

[Jas. Bain issued an edition of Henry's Travels and
Adventures in 1901; M. M. Quaife brought out an
edition in 1921. Other sources include: H. A. Inm's,
The Fur Trade in Canada (1930) and Peter Pond, Fur
Trader and Adventurer (1930); W. E. Ste\ens. The
Northwest Fur Trade, 1763-1800 (19.28.) ; David
Thompson's Narrative of His Explorations in Western
America, 1/84-1812 (1931), ed. by J. B. Tyrrell; L.
J. Burpee, The Search for the Western Sea (2 vols.,
1935) ; "Biog. Sketch of the Late Alexander Henry,
Esq.," Canadian Mag. and Literary Repository, Apr.,
May 1824; and The John Askin Papers (2 vols., 1928-
31), ed. by M. M. Quaife. For a reference to Henry's
wife, see C. W. Rife, "Norman W. Kittson, a Fur-
Trader at Pembina," j\finn. Hist.f Sept. 1925, pp. 225,
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HENRY, WILLIAM ARNON (June 16,
i8so-Nov. 24, 1932), agriculturist, was born
on a farm near Norwalk, Ohio, the son of Wil-
liam and Martha Haines (Condict) Henry. He
was the fifth child and third son in a family of
six children. When he was still in his early
teens, his father was called into the Union army.
The heavy responsibilities that fell upon the boy
undoubtedly helped to develop the great capacity
for work for which he was later noted. In order
to gain an education he worked his way through
college. After attending Ohio Wesleyan Uni-
versity at Delaware, Ohio, for a year, he had
to interrupt his studies to earn money, and be-
tween 1871 and 1876 he served as principal of
high schools in New Haven, Ind., and Boulder,
Colo. He then entered the course in agriculture
in Cornell University and supplemented his sav-
ings by doing whatever work he could find. His
ability was soon recognized, and during the
latter part of his course he served as student
assistant in botany. Even then it was necessary
for him to economize to the utmost, so for more
than a semester his regular sleeping-place was
on the floor in a corner of the laboratory. In
1880 he received the degree of bachelor of agri-
culture and in the same year he was appointed
professor of botany and agriculture at the Uni-
versity of Wisconsin. At that time there was
not even a department of agriculture in the
university; Henry's work in that field em-
braced the management of the university farm,
which was badly run-down, and the development
of agricultural methods that would serve the
farmers of the state.

Hindered by meager facilities and scant funds
for research, Henry began to interest legislators
in his work. He was able to convince them that
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